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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 12mo. Vol. II. 
pp- 341. (Being the fifteenth volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia), Longman. 

[For notices of Vol. I., see Tatler, Nos. 54, 55, 56, and 57-] 
Wé are still of opinion that this is the best history of France that 
has yet appeared in English; but either we have looked at the 
second volume with more attention, or it is hardly so well written 
as the first. We have again to complain of the neglect of anec- 
dotes. The same authorities which furnished the author with his 
narrative in genera!, would have supplied him with these. ‘The 
Memoires pour servir abound with them, beyond any other materials 
for history; and anecdotes are the life of narration. They are bits 
of the men themselves. All the rest we take more or less upon 
trust: it is the author speaking and thinking for us: anecdotes 
bring us into direct company with the parties, and enable us to 
judge for ourselves. The excuse ordinarily alleged for their omis- 
sion is, that they take too much room in works that have little to 
spare: but we have never yet encountered any work of the sort, 
which might not have spared to advantage for their sake. A great 
deal of the spirit of ordinary narrative may be compressed into very 
brief compass. It is not a spirit likely to burst the vial. Anecdotes 
do the rest better than the author could. In short, we are, in this 
respect, for having a pudding made almost all of plums, not a piece 
of dough with a plumb stuck here and there. Why did Mr Crowe 
omit the anecdote of the pleasing medal which Louis the Thirteenth 
used to carry about his neck; to wit, a little basket of puppies? 

He speaks of Mazarin’s personal interference between the French 

and Spanish armies, but does not give the particulars, which are 

picturesque, and might have been told in almost as few words. His 
friend De Retz, whom with all his talents we think he overrates, 
might have furnished him with a variety of characteristic passages ; 

Madame de Motteville also, Brantome, and ahundred others. Mr 

Crowe’s style is, in general, ambitiously attentive and exact; for 

which we are far from blaming him: it is a credit to himself, and to 

the series of publications in which he is a coadjutor ; and for the most 
part the style is successful. But an ambition of this kind challenges 
criticism, and makes us object to the formal and forced passages we 

sometimes meet with ; as at the beginning, for instance, of page 167; 

and why does Mr Crowe, at page 13, speak of the “ Goddess 

Pecune,” instead of Pecunia? The original French has here been 

retained with singular impropriety. “ Savaron, an orator of elo- 

quence in the ¢iers, exclaimed against the mercenary spirit of the 
noblesse, which, he said, had forsaken the pursuit of honour for the 
worship of the Goddess Pecune.”—Prince Eugene put the charge 
in its most classical shape against the Duke of Marlborough, whom 
somebody was praising for his devotedness to “ his queen.” “ His 
queen ?”” exclaimed the Prince’; “ His queen is Regina Pecunia.” 

Before we proceed with our extracts, we will notice one or two 
other mistakes, that we may dismiss the disagreeable part of criti- 
cism first; being of the little children’s mind, who like to keep the 
best bit of their cake for the last. Our author says, “ that great 
military talent must necessarily be wanting at the commencement of 
awar; and that it requires half a score of years campaigning for the 
age and the nation to form its military system anew,—the old never 
sufficing ; and to find for that system a head and an arm capable of 
directing it.’—P. 45. On the contrary, it may be asserted, that on 
great occasions great soldiers have never been wanting, and that too 
on the sudden. Witness alone the genius of Cromwell, and the 
appearance of the young and victorious Bonaparte, conquering Italy 
against the old soldiers of Austria. 

Speaking of the nobles and the mob in the time of the wars of 
the Fronde, he says, 

‘The reader will not fail to remark how distinct these several 
classes kept from each other, even when in alliance and fighting 





the same battles; a state of society that has not ceased at the 
present day to characterize France: whilst in England, the blending 
of the lower ranks of the nobly born, with the higher ranks 
of the industrious and unennobled, effected by the habits and 
institutions of the country, have rendered the pernicious line of 
demarcation betwixt castes and classes almost invisible to the 
historian.’—P. 84. 

We know not what it fmay be to the historian in his closet, but 
to the observer out in the world, nothing is more notorious, or a 
more common subject of remark, than the painful distinctness of 
this line of demarcation in England, compared with that of the 
continental nations. And the reasons are as notorious; namely, 
the existence of that very law of primogeniture, which renders the 
younger brothers of the nobility a set of dependents; and the 
dread entertained by the old families, of the encroachments of com- 
mercial wealth. In no country, as*in England, is the line of 
demarcation so strongly marked between the “great vulgar and 
the small ;”” and in no country, for that reason, are the two classes 
so very vulgar after their respective fashions ; that is to say, so vain 
of their corporate slang and peculiarities. 

The following blunder amazes us :—‘ Darker and more singular 
traits are to be added to the character of the Duke of Orleans (the 
Regent): he disbelieved all religion, was a deist or atheist.’ A 
deist or atheist! Why, no two men can be more different as regards 
belief and religion. Surely we have not to tell Mr Crowe this, or 
to ask him whether he understands the very meaning of the words ; 
yet we must either suppose that he does not understand them, or 
has condescended to a cant. A deist may be a very religious man 
after his fashion; nay, so may an atheist be, as far as regards 
natural piety, or an affectionate regard for what is moral 
and beautiful: for religion means any tie upon our con- 
sciences, in addition to the common restraints of society ; and men 
have been known to become atheists out of the very haste and 
impatience of their moral feelings revolting against the vulgar 
misrepresentations of deity. Besides, according to Bacon and 
other profound observers, Atheism is not calculated to produce such 
dark and singular crimes as Superstitition. It was not Atheism or 
Deism that perpetrated the massacre of St Bartholomew, or that 
would have cannonaded the French people the other day, for not 
obeying the ordinances. If Robespiere was a deistical or atheistical 
fanatic, it was not irreligion that had set him the example of his 
slaughters up to that period of history. 

The literature of the reign of Louis XIV, according to our au- 
thor, was ‘but the gilding, the precious ornament, of the stately 
edifice. Its tragedies and odes, its satires, sermons, fables, were 
written for the perusal or the audience of court. They were not 
born of popular feeling, and neither propagated nor influenced opi- 
nions deeper than taste. They are the domain of criticism, not of 
bistory.—P. 190. But Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe’ is matter of history : 
religious hypocrisy is a matter of history. The Marquises and 
petits maitres, whom he ridiculed, are matters of history; and so is 
the literature of every age, because it belongs to manners and to 
the state of the human mind. 

There are several other points in Mr Crowe’s second volume, 
which we should feel ourselves called upon to dispute with him, 
had we time and room. But now to pleasanter matter. In the fol- 
lowing pithy sentences, we are struck with a lively sense of the 
difference between old and new France :— 

‘The yearly ¢aille, (land-tax) on the poorer classes ONLY, 
ancuntel to fifty millions of livres, equal to double the sum in 
our day. The present land-tax in France, or by all, does not ex- 
ceed that amount by one and one half, and Now THERE ARE NEI- 
THER TITHES NOR FEUDAL EXACTIONS. —P, 76. 


In the next page, the author says, ‘ I cannot refrain from here 
remarking, how similar scenes are reproduced in French history 
This has been noticed in relating the barricades of the League. The 
barricades of the Fronde we now enter on, and they too had their 
points of resemblance with the last. It was the capture of Algiers 
that raised the confidence of Charles X to resist. We saw him 
proceeding to the Ze Deum amidst the silence of his people, and in 
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a few days the barricades of 1830 bad driven him from his capital - 
The reader will find that the Fronde had also its garde bourgeois 
or national guard, its mobs, its moderate royalists astonished to 
find themselves revolutionary.’ 


Ah, but there was no Lafayette in those days; no great and 
universal principle, the result of the diffusion of knowledge; men 
were of the parties of men, and not of the party of mankind ; and 
therefore despotism resumed its ascendancy. 

The following is alarming! We confess we dislike the reflexions 
which it forces us to entertain, with reference both to France and 
to this country ; though, at the same time, we have no fears for the 
final result of what is now taking place in the world. Mankind 
will never go back, knowing what they do. But we lament to think 
it possible, that they may still have to struggle for a time against 
false friends, and false notions of corporate interests. 


* It has been the fate,’ says Mr Crowe, ‘ of all attempts to esta- 
blish liberty in France to be frustrated, not by the opposition of the 
aristocracy, but by their affecting to abet and to adopt its principles. 
Having under this pretext obtained the lead, they have ever per- 
verted the force of the cause to their own selfish or frivolous inte- 
rests, thus proving equally fatal in their friendship as their enmity. 
The nobles and princes of the blood, taking the lead of the popular 
party, destroyed ail its efforts for freedom under Charles 1V. The 
struggle of the Huguenots for religious liberty was perverted in the 
same way. To what end was all the blood of the French Protes- 
tants spilled, and their victories achieved? To the establishment 
of the house of Bourbon, and to the oppression and ruin of them- 
selves. In the Fronde the magistracy of Paris, supported by the 
citizens, endeavoured to supply the want of a national assembly. 
They found a constitution ; forced it on the court without effusion 
of blood; and might have succeeded in upholding, and perhaps 
ameliorating it, when the young noblesse interfered, drove the citi- 
zens to insurrection first, then to submission, and, for the sake of 
their selfish quarrels, which all their light-heartedness and valour | 
cannot redeem, they sacrificed the last hope that the French had of | 
even a degree of liberty; they pierced the last plank that shut out | 
the overwhelming ocean of despotism.’—P. 79. 








intellect, united with the more popular ones of Marlborough in the 
battle-field, might well odie the admiration, and captivate the 
attentions of a stranger nation. It did so: France, conscious of 
her own grandeur and eminence, was above all mean jealousy ; her 
applause was loud and sincere.’—P. 180. 

We should here close our notice of this (upon the whole) inte. 
resting volume, but as the author carries it down to the year 92, 
which includes one of the most interesting periods of the First 
French Revolution, and as the concluding chapter contains a passage 
deeply worthy of attention to us all at the present moment, we shall 
give one more article on the subject. 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Swattow.—* One does not make a summer.”—It , is 
remarkable, that most countries have a similar proverb, relating to 
the swallow’s accidental appearance before its usual time. The 
Greeks have Miz ender tae ov woes; the Latins, “ Una hirundo 
non facit ver ;” the French, “ Une hirondelle ne fait pas le prin- 
tems ;”” the Germans, “ Eine schwalbe macht keinen friiling ;” the 
Dutch, “ Een swaluw maakt geen zomer ;” the Swedes, “ En svala 
gor ingen sommar;’’ the Spanish, “ Una golondrina no pace 
verano ;” the /talians, “ Una rondine non fa primavera ;” and the 
English, “ One swallow doth not make a summer.”—Perennial 
Colander. February. 





Law oF Divorce 1n Curna.—In the Chinese laws, one of the 
grounds on which a husband may divorce his wife is, her being 
given too much to talking ! 


Innocent Otp Woman !—A clergyman, residing not ten miles 
from Beverley, was addressing his congregation, when, in the course 
of an address in which he was recommending the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, he took occasion to quote the interrogatory of Philip to the 
Eunuch—* Understandest thou what thou readest ?’—when an 
old woman, who had listened with unusual attention to the sermon, 
conceiving that this personal appeal was “ levelled at her,” with 
great simplicity replied, “ No, sir, for my Bible is Black Print, and 


Our author has given us an anecdote and a new trait of Mazarin | ! never learned that.”— York Herald. 


(new at least to us), for which we are grateful. It is a right and 
triumphant piece of Italianism, surviving all the French part of his | 
history. | 

‘ His love of pictures,’ we are told, ‘ was as strong as his love of | 
power—stronger, since it survived. A fatal malady had seized on | 
the Cardinal, whilst engaged in the conferences of the treaty, and | 
worn by mental fatigue, he brought it home with him to the | 
Louvre. He consulted Guenaud, the great physician, who told 
him that he had two months to live. Some days after receiving | 
this dread mandate, Brienne perceived the Cardinal in night-cap | 
and dressing-gown, tottering along his gallery, pointing to his | 

ictures, and exclaiming, “Must I quit all these?” He saw’ 
rienne, and seized him : “ Look!” exclaimed he, “ Look at that | 
Corregio! this Venus of Titian! that incomparable Deluge of. 
Caracci! Ah, my friend, I must quit all these. Farewell, dear 
pictures, that I loved so dearly, and that cost me so much!” ’ 
—P. 104. 

“ Louis le Grand” beats his valet. ‘ When Louis learned the 
pusillanimous conduct of his hopeful son (the Duc de Maine, in 
battle) which he did through other means than Villeroi’s despatches, 
nothing could equal his chagrin. So great was his irritation, that 
he lost sight even of his dignity, which he forgot so far, as to beat | 
with his hands a valet, for pocketing a biscuit at dinner. Whilst | 





flustered with this feat, the Monarch met his Confessor, Pere la | 


Chaise, and cried, “ I have beaten the rascal well, my father, and , 


broke my cane on his back, but I hope I have not offended God in 
the act.’ Poor Louis le Grand! 

The first approaches of mutual regard between France and Eng- 
land, which have come so much closer in our time, and will, we 


believe, never be truly again divorced—(all humanity hopes not)—are | 


well touched upon in the following passage :— 

* Britain had previously acted but as an auxiliary, and not always 
a successful auxiliary either; the parts she played were secondary, 
but now she took the lead. Her armies were those of a great em- 
pire ; and Marlborough’s glory filled Europe with a splendour more 
dazzling because unexpected. 
cynosure, and, on a closer examination, showed perfections that 
equally startled the inhabitant of the continent. Her constitution, 
her liberties, her senatorial eloquence, the boldness and inde- 
pendence of the national character, were qualities hitherto vaguely 
heard of, but now seen and studied. Montesquieu and Voltaire 
both visited London at this time; and such voyagers were 
alone sufficient to convert an unknown into a known and admired 
region. The man of the continent, the Frenchman, hitherto con- 
fined to his own classic and elegant models in literature, and not 
dreaming of finding in this department any rival near his throne, 
stumbled upon our more original and robust, yet scarcely less re- 
fined writers ; and his amazement at our literary genius was even 
still more great. He became familiar with the names of Locke 
and Newton, and with their discoveries, Such glories as these in 





England became the mode, the | 


Hosses.—The philosopher of Malmsbury is said to have been a 
remarkably timid man ; and it is supposed that this horror of revo- 
lutions made him so earnest a supporter of despotic power. Bayle 
says, that “his mother, frightened with the reports that were cur- 
rent of the approach of the naval force of the Spaniards, lay-in 
with him before her time; therefore it is a wt a he lived so 
long.” —Was this the cause of his extreme timidity ? 


Stanper.—It does not depend upon me, said the Grecian, to 
prevent being spoken ill of; it is only in my power that it be not 
done deservedly. 


Consocatory View or Human Vicissirupes.—Darkness and 
light divide the course of time, and oblivion shares with memory a 
great part even of our living beings; we slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart 
upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us 
or themselves. To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce 
callosities ; miseries are slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which, 
notwithstanding, is no unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils 
to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision of 
nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few and evil days, and 
our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our 
sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetition —Sir Thomas 
Bruene. 


Error oF Partizans.—Difference of opinion frequently inter- 
rupts cordiality very improperly; for as no man should forego 
his opinion out of mere deference, persistence in it, where no doubt 
of sincerity can be entertained, is rather a title to esteem than to 
disapprobation. .F. 

Way Men or GENIUS ARE IMPERFECTLY APPRECIATED.—It is in 
strict accordance with the nature of things, that men of original 
genius should be always inadequately appreciated by the generality 
of their contemporaries. The reason is, that such men contribute 
not only an addition to existing stores, but an addition, varying in 
kind as well as in degree, from that of previous contributors. Of 
these originalities all may perceive the novelty, but the peculiar 
excellence lies hidden, except to persons possessing some conge- 
niality of mind; and of these the number in each generation 1s 
necessarily limited. 

TRUTH, REAL AND SEEMING.—-Truth, considered abstractedly, is 
the object of universal admiration, and all men would fain persuade 
themselves that, in the investigations they pursue, they are mainly 
anxious to discover her features, and to award her the supremacy 
which is her due. But so much does human frailty interfere with 
the best-directed efforts; so much do private feeling and uncon- 


we were to scrutinise our wishes rigidly, we should often be con- 
strained to admit that we are more desirous to exact homage for 
an idol of our own creation, invested by our partiality with every 
possible attraction, than calmly bent on surrendering our undivided 
and willing allegiance to the true divinity whose name and_praise 
is for ever on our lips. F. F 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts.—The Devil’s Brother. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella.—Comrades and Friends. 





Covent-GaRDEN. 

WE regret to say that we have no praise to bestow on the new after- 
piecethat was produced here last night, entitled Comrades and Friends. 
The plot is one of the numerous military variations of the old story 
of Damon and Pythias, but is conducted with so many gratuitous 
improbabilities, and such a cruel perversity, in order to harrow up 
the feelings, that it loses its aim, and enables us to care nothing 
about the matter. Two subaltern friends (Ansporr and Warp) are 
found guilty of violating the laws of a cordon sanitaire, in allowing a 
mother to pass the line in search of her husband. They are per- 
mitted, in consideration of their humanity, to draw lots in order to 
see which of them shall die; or rather to throw dice for that pur- 
pose; and this is done, not in open court, or before any other 
sufficient quantity of witnesses, but in a private room, in the sole 
presence of the adjutant (Mr G. Bennett), and to the mystifica- 
tion of the unsuspecting mistress of one of them (Miss Taytor), 
who comes playfully in, and rallies them on jooking so grave while 
they are gambling! With this lady the adjutant is in love. He 
sees in the criminal she loves (ApsotT) a hated rival ; finds, with 
despair, that he wins the dreadful game; and seizes with avidity a 
new chance for destroying him, in a request made by his friend that 
he will stand in his place, while the latter goes to a neighbouring 
island to embrace once more his wife and child, on the promise of 
returniog to die. This the adjutant permits, on his responsibility ; 
giving at the same time directions to a young soldier, who has been 
obliged by the loser, to follow him to the island, and burn the 
vessel that is to bring him back. Roland (the said loser) goes 
accordingly to the island, to refresh himself by embracing the wife 
and children whom he has not seen for five years, and then to tell 
them that he must go back to die! The reason he has not seen 
them so long is, that he had his character taken away by a villain 
in some money affair, and so quitted the place where he had been a 
commissioned officer, to enter another regiment as a subaltern. He 
gets his refreshment and inflicts his agony; and learns, in the 
process, that his character has been cleared, and that his Sovereign 
has made him a colonel. Meanwhile, the man who was sent after 
him, burns the vessel, excusing himself to his afflicted remon- 
strances, by saying that the adjutant told him to do it, in order to 
secure his life, purposing also to save his comrade by a disclosure 
of his gallant friendship. 

Meanwhile the young lady comes in and out, knowing not a 
word of all this, not even up to the moment when her lover is 
about to be executed, in default of his friend’s arrival! The 
colonel has even permitted him to marry her before he dies ; they 
enter the chapel of the garrison for that purpose; and she thinks 
that the guard, who have come to kill him, have turned out to do 
her honour! Can anything be more preposterous? Well: after 
the marriage, his sad looks and the tears of all present begin to let 
some dreadful suspicion in upon her mind : she wonders, and stares, 
and enquires, and is: agonized, and is answered mysteriously, and 
is gratuitously led off: the lover spreads open his breast to the 


executioners: they present, and are about to fire, when the friend | 


rushes in (of course!) and all ends happily, except for the adju- 
tant. How the friend got off from the island, we do not remem- 
ber: probably in a vessel sent with his new appointment. 





too revolting, and too foolish. But we need not dwell-upon the 
absurdities of such a piece, after what we have related. ‘In fact, it 
has made us too tired to doit. We feel as dull as the dialogue. 
Miss TayLor gave one or two passages with so much prettiness 
and nature, that we became vexed as usual to see how artificial 
she had been made in the rest. a 





INDIANS AT A PLAY. 

[FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN.] 
Tue Winnesacors.—The savage visitors; attended the Park 
theatre last evening. Seats had been reserved for them in one of 
the centre boxes, so as to give them a good opportunity to witness 
the scenery with undiminished effect. It was really an interesting 
sight to observe the sensations produced in the untutored children 
of the wild, by the first sight of one of the great amusements of 
civilization. They stared about previous to the rising of the cur- 
tain, with! ignorant wonder at the crowds in the pit and boxes 
around them. The music of the orchestra did not seem to affect 
them; but when the curtain rose to a bright scene of a distant 
city, with a nearer view of rocks and trees, their delight could not 
be restrained, and a simultaneous pow wow expressed their surprise 
and gratification. In the midst of this approbation, Wallack 
as Rolla entered and a dialogue ensued, to which they seemed 
very attentive, the eloquent gesticulation of the actor supplying the 
place of a comprehension of the words. They seemed immediately 
to have discovered that he was an Indian warrior, Jand to compre- 
hend that he was an hero. Hilson’s humourous performance of 
Diego, was very effective upon them, and their loud laughter testi- 
fied that the nature of his part was not mistaken. 

In the scene, where Alonzo and Cora first meet, the embracing 
of the two lovers so delighted the Indians, that they burst into 
loud shouts of laughter, which seemed infectious, as the whole 
audience joined them. Inf one of the oe speeches of Rolla, 
they joined the applause of the house with a pow wow—and indeed 
throughout the piece, they seemed peculiarly interested in the 
manly bearing and noble character of the Peruvian hero, who was 
represented in a masterly manner by Mr Wallack. 

The singing, so different from that of their war songs, seemed 
more to surprise and perplex them, than to give them pleasure. 
The old head man of the tribe appeared during the performance 
deeply interested, leaning his chin upon the front of the box, and 
gazing intently upon the performers. We should not forget that 
the earthquake seemed to effect them very forcibly. With thun- 
der and lightning they were doubtless sufficiently conversant—but 
the stench of the fr do which ensued, gave them evident annoy- 
ance, causing them to utter many exclamations of dissatisfaction, 
and to cover their faces with their blankets. The eldest of the 
party left the theatre at the close of the play, and two only sat out 
the farce, and seemed to enjoy the humour and spirit with which 
Wallack played the honest fisherman in the Adopted Child. 








“ Tug SCHOOLMASTER” IN EpinpurGH.—A gentleman the other 
day, visiting Mr ’s school in Edinburgh, had a book put into 
his hand for the purpose of examining a class. The word inherit- 
ance occurring in the verse, the querist interrogated the youngster 
as follows :—** What is inheritance ??—A. “ Patrimony.”—* What 
is patrimony ?”—A. “ Something left by a father.”—* What would 
you call it if left by a mother ?”’—A. “ Matrimony.” 


A Jupicious Foreiegner.—Although much has been written on 
the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries, perhaps nothing 
is so just, in reference to what takes place at their weekly meetings, 
as the remark made on them by a Danish gentleman. He was 
admitted, as a visitor, on the same evening to both; and being asked, 
on leaving the room of the Society of Antiquaries, what he thought 
of the proceedings, replied, “ I do think it one great humbug.”’ 
The same question being put to him at the close of the sitting of 
the Royal Society, he observed, “ By Gar, I do think this one 
greater humbug still”’—Nicolas’s Observations on the State of His- 
torical Literature. 





REVERENCE FOR TRUTH AMONG THE ATHENIANS.—The virtue 
of the ancient Athenians is very remarkable in the case of Euripides. 
This great tragic poet, though famous for the morality of his plays, 








had introduced a person, who, being reminded of an oath he had 
taken, replied, J swore with my mouth, but not with my heart. The 
impiety of this sentiment set the audience in an uproar; made 
Socrates (though an intimate friend of the Poet) go out of the 
theatre with indignation, and gave so great offence, that he was 
publicly accused, and brought upon his trial, as one who had 
suggested an evasion of what they thought the most holy and 
indissoluble bond of human society. So jealous were these virtuous 
heathens of any the smallest hint that might open a way to perjury. 


We really must say that we are sick and tired upon these dead | —Addison. 


sets at the feelings of an audience, without probability and without | 





ErratuM IN THE VERSES QUOTED 1N YESTERDAY'S THEATRICAL.— 


mercy, and with nothing to relieve their tortures but their non- | For “ Joy in heart,” read “ Joy in my heart.” 


sense. One or two of the situations are interesting, but are 
spoiled by the gross want of likelihood in the circumstances: and 
the violent contrast of the playfulness and the anguish, the marriage 
on the tapis and the death in prospect, is too constantly kept up, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor is not acquainted with the subject on which Mr V. D. writes to 

him, nor has he received any former communication upon it. He would 
have answered Mr D.’s letter privately ; but it contains no address. 
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THE TATLER. 





KING’S THEATRE. 


A favorite Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
RICCIARDO E ZORAIDE. 


ot M. Rossin1. 
, | Principal Characters by Miss PANNY AYTON, sooo CASTELLI, 
ie BECK, NB CURIO 


rk ge 
Signor DEVILLE, DE we ELI, and a DAVID. 


een th 
A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
Dancers. Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle Saas, 
lle PROCHE, and Mademoiselle BROCARD 
Monsieur PAUL, Monsieur EMILE, and yr | LEFEBVRE. 
After which, the Favorite Ballet, in Two Acts, of 
LA SOMNAMBULE. 
hharacters by Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle KANIEL, 
Mile. — : = ROCHE, Mile. DE VIS, and Mme. COPERE, 
Mesdames J ,» Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, ar Lydia, &c. 
M. PAUL. M. “fi bMiLte ’M. SIMON, M. EDOUARD, M. GEORGE, 
NM. DILBERT, and M. LEFEBVRE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 








Princi 


The Principal C 








The Opera of 
ROB ROY ECE BOOR. 
~ aq by Mr Pocock 
ON, in which she introduce, ‘“‘ He’s what 
y ca’ a Bonnie Lad.” 
ay, Miss BRUCE. Mattie, ae CRAWFORD. Helen Macgregor, hae FAUCIT. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Y: .  Rasleigh Osbaldiston e. Mr W Wallack. 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr SINCLAIR, who will ahem, “ My ate is 
like the red red Rose ;” “ Auld Lang Syne ;” ‘“ Hey! the Bonnie breast Knots ;” 
and the Duet, & Tho’ I leave —_ — in sorrow,” with Miss Pearson. 
Owen, Mr W. Thornton, Mr Thompson. 


gor cane bell, Mr MACREADY. 

Dougal, Mr WEBSTER, Major Galbraith, Mr BEDFORD. 

M‘Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. Andrew, Mr Hughes. 
Bailie Nicol ag Mr LISTON. 


, the Overture to “‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian.” 
iefly adapted from Scottish Airs.) 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


a from the French, be Mr Poote.} 
Miss Knibbs, AUCIT Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES. 
Pa Larkins, Mrs ORG ER. Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES. 
Mr Jorouied umps, Mr COOPER. Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING. 
Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. Jack Humphries, Mr L STON. 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Renavnese.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARN and BASEKE, 
Restoquin. Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the % spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bitboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise» VIII. “Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ isit to Brighton, freer: 20th, 
1830. ‘ith a New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. —Xil. Nur 
sery for §Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —X1V. The “eneemeel 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters 

DIORAMA, ae ag tr Painted, ees 

The Various Views ¥3 Stupendous an traordinary Mili PAS 

ee UF THE SIMPLON. enannenie 

Town of Sion (in the Resp ng of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 

Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo. lap Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


Diana Vernon, Miss P 


Previous to the % 


On Monday, King Richard I11; and the Pantomime. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Operatic Drama, to be called 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss E. TREE. Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr HUNT. General Kienwitz, Mr BARTLEY. 
colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. PENSON. 
Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 
Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 
Previousto ‘ Comrades and Friends,’ Nicolo’s Overture to the Opera of 
« La Russe Inutile.” 
Previous to ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 
After which, a New Drama, in Two Acts, to be called 
COMRADES AND FRIENDS; OR, LIFE FOR LIFE. 
(The Music selected and arranged by Mr G. Stansbury.] 
Madame Derville, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Madame Bertrand, Mrs VINING, Nina, Miss KENDALL, 
or ee Miss E. KENDALL, Laurette, Miss eae 
Roland ARDE, 
Charles Valcour, ; Sergeants of a French Regiment, + Mr ABBOTT, 
Morazzi (the Adjutant), Mr G. BENNETT, 
Henry (Commander of the Packet), Mr DU RUSET, La eae. MrTURNOUR, 
Dumont (Lieutenant of the Regiment), Mr HENRY, 
Adolphvs (Son of Madame Derville), Miss Hunt, Joseph, Mr Fuller, 
Valentine (an old Domestic) Mr Barnes, Pavl, Mr Addison. 
In Act Il. A Dance of Peasantry. 
Composed by M. D’Albert. 
By Mesdames Bilaire, oe Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Thomassin, 
Vials, Wells, 
Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, F. Sutton. 
After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 


MARRIED LA IVERS. 


{By Mr Powerr.} 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FOK DE Marchioness de Meneville, Miss ane LOR. 
‘ote & scot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Duc D’ rleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. 
Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 








@n Monday; Fazio; Married Lovers ; and Comrades and Friends. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MIS ANTHROPE, 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, rs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
es Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
{By Mr mag nae A 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L.—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


@ Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 


[A lapse of Five Years is is rd to occur between each Act.] 
SUMMER. 
The Wen as in Act I. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled 
THRE LOST SUN. 
[From the French of M. Scrise, by Mr AINsworru.] 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Coo 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VIN NG. Eugéne de Nerseuil, sy 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
T Hl E GRENADIER. 
H. Bayty, Esq.) 
Fanny Bolton, Madame V esp IS, in which she will sing, “O, they march d 
th h the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny. - 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
{By Mr C. Dance.] 
The Characters as before. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[Adapted Song burlesque of CoLmaN’s, by Mr PLaNcHE and Mr C. Dance.) 


revious to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Madame v ESTRIS. 





Pandora, 


SURREY THEATRE. 


> Play of 
THE IRON CHEST. 
[By CoLmAN, the Younger.}) 
The Principal Characters by Miss SCOTT, Mrs VALE, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
Mr OSBALDISTON, Mr D. PITT, Mr C. HILL, Mr W iLLI AMS, and Mr VALE. 
After which, a new Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSIER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 


To conclude with rr 
PAST TEN O’CLOCK, AND A RAINY NIGHT. 
Nancy, Miss VINCENT. Lucy, Miss SOMERVILLE, Silence, Miss Nicol 
Bantam, MrROGERS. Dozey, Mr WILLIAMS. Sam Squib, Mr VALE. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 





A New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 
With Hanpvev’s Music, arranged by Mr C, Potter. 
Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HU MBY. 
MrSPENCER. MrG. SMITH. 


From Gay’s Serenata. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, 
Mr BENNETT. Mr J. RUSSELL. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE., And Mr E. SEGUIN. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 
At the end of the Opera, a Solo on the Violin, by Mr Dando. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 


A DIVERTISEMENT, 
By Mr EDGAR, and the Corps de Ballet. 


Previous to the Comedietta, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Cenerentola.” 
And previous to the Entertainment, Mozart’s Overture to “ Zauberflote.” 


Miss AYRES. 


To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN, 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 





Cosurc THEATRE.—The Spectre of the Castle—The 
Night Hag—And Elizabeth. 

SapLer’s WeLts Tueatre.— The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal — Popping the 
Que stion—: And the P: antomime. 








Publis hed by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fistp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 149 


Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esres’ s Library, Old 


Bond — ‘and by all Book-sellers rand a 
. ‘and W. Reyna xt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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